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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N Y.” 
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Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 

Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 

Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 


Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
Tuacker, Superintendent. 


- 




















Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western l'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 








Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle cailed the Scurvie Hor, is manufactured and 
oifered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
Witu the various kinds of American manutacture, 
at wuolesale prices. 

A. W. Canak, OU H. Mivuer, C. Ovps, 4g.nis. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manuiacture, trom carefully selected stock. 
Mercnants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrie.p, 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mas. 8. Van Veutzer, Superintendent. 

Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mas. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 





} Superintendents. 











Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, tor family use. 


OPP 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may ve addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Uo., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, «+ KOTALY, VT. 





Watllingfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
gotuetet atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fealed by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Oneitpa ASSOCIATION. 


kag Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


8a Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circuar, or for the purpose of or. 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


.|foreed round at a speed of some 600 or 800 


The Rag and Paper Business, 

The following description of the process of 
manufacturing paper, we presume, will be new 
to many of our readers. We condense it from 
an article published « short time since in the 
Tribune. 

The consumption of paper in this country is 
so great and increasing, that the ordinary 
sources of supply seem likely to run short, 
which has led to many experiments with the 
view of finding new material to make it of. 
Paper is now made principally of cotton and 
linen rags, imported and domestic, and of cot- 
ton refuse and rope ends from the plantations 
at the South. Of these latter, some hundreds 
of tuns are used every year. In the ectton 
factories of the North there is a great deal of 
refuse cotton, such as ends of thread, pieces of 
unsaleable cloth. wisps of cotton used in clean- 
ing machinery, &c. This unpromising stuff, 
full of dirt, grease or tar, is put in bales for 
the paper manufacturers. Such paper as is 
used by the Bible Society, Tract Society, &c., 
is made from these materials. 


The best quality of paper is made from the 
cotton and linen rags, large quantities of which 
are imported from different places in Europe, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt. Leghorn is little more 
than a rag-market. The number of bales of 
rags imported to New-York in 1855 was 40, 
000, or some 24,000,000 pounds. 


‘** We are told by a gentleman who has had 
the best means of proving his opinions, that the 
foreign rags in a prosperous year—say 1853—- 
are about one tenth of the whole amount con- 
verted into paper in this country every year. 
That is, some 350,000,000 pounds of’ rags, or 
175,000 tuns, are annually converted into pa- 
per in the United States. According to this 
it appears, if we reckon that five tuns of rags 
will make nearly four tuns of paper, that some 
250,000,000 pounds of paper are made in this 
country ina year! This is an extraordinary 
itew, making the astonishing sum total of 125, 
000 tuns a year, which would load 2,500 large 
canal boats. In order to get some idea of the 
bulk of this paper, let one visit sume large iron 
establishment—for instance, the Albany Iron 
Works or the Boonton Mills—and look at the 
size of their coal-heaps—small mountains— 
containing only some 20,000 or 30,000 tuns, 
and then suppose 125,000 tuns of paper (a 
much lighter article) piled up. The aggrega- 
ted heap would be a curiosity to look at.” 

Now for the operation of converting all these 
rags into paper : 

‘In most mills the general process is as fol- 
lows: The rags are first taken into the sorting 
or rag-room, to be sorted by women and girls, 
who take out the coarser dirt, buttons, silks, 
woolens, &c. The rags thus sorted are turned 
over to the rag-cutter, a savage-looking instru- 
ment, into which rags are fed very much as 
straw is into cutting machines. The cutting 
spool has on it two heavy knives which are 


revolutions a minute. The rags drop from this 
machine upon a canvas belt which conveys them 
over a roller into the duster. This is a hollow 
cylinder, in the center of which revolves a shaft 
armed with iron teeth which match into teeth 
in the upper part of the cylinder. These teeth 
are so arranged as to form a spiral passage, so 
that the rags are carried from one end to the 
other of the machine. The teeth tear and beat 
the rags, knocking all the loose dust oat of 
them. The duster deposits the rags into a 
shute which sends them into a room by the 
rag- boiler. This isavery dirty part of the 
process, as any one may know by looking into 
the room where it is carried on, and yet, 
strange to say, the paper-makers assure us that 
the workmen suffer no inconvenience from it. 
“The rags have now to be boiled. There 
are two ways of doing this, which we need not 
stop to describe particularly. By the boiling, 
in either case, the coloss, grease, dirt, &c., in 
the rags are so started as to make them ready 
for the washing operation. ‘The washing en- 
gine is in the shape of an oblong or elliptical 
tub, about six feet wide, ten or twelve feet 
long, and two and a-half or three feet deep. 
In the center of this tub is a partition run- 


about three feet at each end without any par- 
tition. Onone side of the pzrtition in the 
bottom is a heavy plank made concave, in which 
are fastened a large number of knives or teeth, 
which match with similar teeth in the wheel 
which revolves immediately above them. It 
will be seen that around the partition isa clear 
passage, and that a current is formed by the 
wheel which keeps the rags and water in motion, 
drawing everything through those teeth just 
described. From 200 to 400 pounds of the 
boiled rags are now placed in the engine. At 
one corner a stream of clean water is coming 
in, and at the opposite corner a stream of dirty 
water is running out, through sieves so con- 
structed as to keep all the fibrous matter in 
the engine. The wheel full of knives or teeth 
is then set in motion, and for about four hours 
the rags are revolving in a regular current un- 
der the teeth, a process which washes the rags 
and tears them into a pulp, called ‘ half stuff.’ 
The next process is to bleach the ‘half stuff,’ 
which is done in a similar engine, by means of 
chloride of lime mixed in with the water. In 
this way itis ground over and over several 
hours, when it is ready for the bleaching vats 
or drainers, which are usually made of brick. 
From the washing engines it is let down into 
these vats by means of valves. The pulp re- 
mains in these vats some twenty-four hours, 
after which the liquor is drained off. 

“ The ‘half stuff’ is now ready for the ‘ beat- 
ing engines,’ which operate like washing en- 
gines, beating the pulp into minute fibers.— 
This requires some four hours, after which 
process it is run into the pulp-chest ready for 
use in the paper machine. It ought here to 
be stated that when colored paper is to be 
made, the coloring matter is introduced when 
the pulp is passing through the beating en- 
gines. ‘The pulp is now drawn from the pulp- 
chest by a faucet into the mixing box, into 
which a stream of clear water is constantly 
flowing. From this box the liquid pulp pass- 
es on to the screens, which are shaken by ma- 
chinery, and the holes in them so fine as to 
catch any little knots or hooks and eyes, or 
any other small substance which would mar the 
paper. The pulp passing through the screens 
falls into asmall vat in which a large cylinder 
is revolving. This is covered with a net work 
of very fine brass or copper wire. A pump is 
at work drawing out the water from the mid- 
dle of the cylinder which sucks the pu!p down 
on the wire face. When the cylinder revolves 
to acertain point it comes in contact with a 
felt cloth which picks the sheet of pulp off from 
the cylinder and carries it through a pair of 
match cylinders which squeeze the water out 
of the paper. Then the sheet thus formed 
passes through one or more pairs of copper or 
iron cylinders (one of each pair being heated 
with steam,) which process presses, dries and 
polishes the paper. It now passes on to the 
cutting machine, where it is piled by girls for 
the finishing shop, where it is counted into 
quires and packed in reams for market. 

“Tn finishing writing-puper, calender rolls are 
used; the finish and harduess of the paper being 
proportioned to the number of pairs of rolls 
through which it is passed. In this process one 
of the rolls is made of paper, and is a curious 
article. A small cast irou roll is made the 
nucleus on which sheets of the very best linen 
paper are pressed by hydraulic power. This 
power is so applied as to crush down over the 
eptire face of the iron a thickness of two or 
three inches of paper. This paper, so pressed, 
is turned ina lathe, just like an ordinary cast 
iron roll; and so hard is it that it duils the 
turning tools quicker than iron. ‘This paper 
roll works against a heated cast iron roll; and 
the process gives the paper the smoothness and 
compactness necessary.”’ 

If any one walking along the publishing 
streets of New York city will uotice how great 
is the number of publishing houses, he may 
form some idea of the quantity cousumed in 
that city alone. The Harpers, the largest es- 
tablishment, consume about 37,500,000 
sheets of all sizes ina year; costing $300, 
000. Harper’s Magazine aloue takes 450 tuns 
of paper yearly. 

‘lake The Weekly Tribune as an illustra- 
tion of bulk. Its weekly issue weighs some ten 
tuns, and a horse and cart find constant em- 


ployment on the day it is printed, from 7 a. m. 
until 2 a. m., nineteen hours, to carry the mail- 


Tribunes printed in a year were loaded on 
wagons, at the rate of two tuns to each, it 
would make a line of two hundred and sixty 
wagons. The total issues of The Tribune and 
the other principal journals of the city for a 
year would load some 2,000 wagons, with two 
tuns to each! If these wagons were put in 
line, with teams attached, they would make a 
procession of ten miles long! If all the news- 
papers issued in this city for a year were load- 
ed in the same way, the procession would reach 
from Jersey City to New-Brunswick, some 
thirty miles! 

“ We have made these singular calculations to 
give some idea of the paper business in this 
country, and in connection with it some little 
insight into the newspaper and book business. 
Many of our country readers will also be in- 
terested to know that the paper clipped in 
binding books, all sorts of old paper thrown in- 
to the street, old books of account, &c., are 
re-worked by the mills into paper. We heard 
the other day of one of our banks which found 
their old ledgers required more room than 
could be afforded. The Directors resolved to 
burn them; butafter they had been burning 
books a whole day, learned that paper dealers 
bought them for two cents a pound; and the 
remainder of the ledgers were sold for $400. 
Frequently whole wagon loads of old letter files 
are bought, and any quantity of old newepapers. 
In this way we have heard that great yen 
of precious revolutionary paper found in the 
garrets of old houses in New-Jersey and New- 
York, have gone into the remorseless paper 
vats to make new paper !” 


Christ’s Yoke and Burden. 

All men bear some kind of yoke and 
carry some kind of burden, while trav- 
eling through this world. Even Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, claimed no exemp- 
tion from sharing these trials with his 
fellow men. But he had wisdom given 
him, to refuse all unnecessary incumbran- 
ces, so as to have no heavier burden, nor 
harder yoke, than the journey he was to 
make required. Bound as he was, for the 
resurrection-world, he declined entangling 
himself with any of the institutions of 
this world. Hence, he refused the claims 
of the family spirit, the prope: ty spirit, 
and every other relation that would in- 
crease his burdens, and so exhaust his 
strength. We see therefore, the perti- 
nence of his remarks in saying, ‘ Come 
unto me all ye that labor, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.’ 

Men who are traveling with a view 
of reaching a certain place ina given 
time, usually take as little baggage as 
will suffice for the purposes of the jour- 
ney. So those who have set their faces 
towards the kingdom of God, will find it 
necessary, if they sincerely commence the 
march in that direction, to free them- 
selves from every burden that would tend 
to retard their progress. Knowing as 
Christ did, precisely what cares and bur- 
dens must be left behind by those who 
were proposing to follow him to the 
world of life and love, he was perfectly 
sincere in addressing them from time to 
time with such declarations as the follow- 
ing: “ He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me ; and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me, is not worthy of me. And he that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after 
me is not worthy of me. He that find- 
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loseth his life for my sake shall find it.”— 
Again he says, “ Whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he can- 
not be my disciple.” In addressing them 
thus, he was yirtually giving them advice 
in regard to a journey heaven-ward, just 
as we have often seen advice given in the 
newspapers, to those who are about emi- 
grating to some new country, the route 
to which is familiar to but a few. 

It becomes men to inquire again for 
the conditions and circumstances attend- 
ing this ancient route ; for undoubtedly 
things remain the same as formerly, ; 
and there is the same significance in the 
promise of Christ to those who come to 
him, to relieve them of the heavy burden 
of worldliness which consists in encum- 
bering earthly relations, and to give them 
rest. 
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A Glance at the Shaker Faith. 
Though Shakcrism and Bible Communism may 
be said to represent the two opposite poles of the 
great battery of social life, our respect for the 
Shakers as a people increases with the intimacy 
of our acquaintances. In matters pertaining to 
order, organization, and domestic economy gen- 
erally, long experience has taught them valuable 
lessons; and we willingly acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to them for profitable and improving 
suggestions from time to time in these matters. 

It is a singular paradox, that the result which 
the Shakers have set before them as the object of 
attainment, is substantially the same as that 
which Bible Communism proposes, viz.: The sub- 
ordination of ‘the flesh, or the carnal nature, 
to the spirit, or the divine nature. No stronger 
appeal for our sympathy and esteem could be 
urged, than the revelation of this common object 
of pursuit, as a center-point, toward which the 
aspirations of both may converge. But, praise- 
worthy as is the aim, we think the Shakers some- 
what in crror as to the means to be used for its 
attainment. Prebably none are ignorant of the 
rigor and inflexibility of their system of legal 
restraint, by which evil is to be suppressed in 
every manifestation. Now the suppression, or 
even the annihilation of evil, is but half the work 
of salvation—and at best the negative half; in- 
deed, it is but the preparatory labor.of clearing 
the soil of weeds and noxious herbs, previous to 
the implantation of the seed, and not a part of 
the vital process of germination and cultivation 
which ensues. The more important and positive 
labor in the work of regeneration, is, the culture 
and progressive development of the germ of per- 
fection—the new man—from immaturity to ripe- 
ness. 

Bat this is not all. The Shakers, in their 
laudable zeal to subdue evil by suppression, incur 
the liability of injuring the t:ue instincts and 
affections of human nature. To a certain extent, 
the spirit, whose triumph is sought, is -uppressed 
and constrained, together with the flesh, which is 
to be subdued. Hence the many obstructions, 
passional, mental, and intellectual, which the 
Shakers encounter in the pursuit of their ideal, 
of which the episode in Shaker life, published in 
the Circular, Vol. 1V, under the title of ‘Urbino 
and Ellina,’ may be considered as giving an illus- 
tration. In the present action of a passion, good 
and evil may be so intimately interwoven, that 
evil seems to predominate; but is that sufficient 
reason for the destruction or suppression of this 
passion? Would not the Christian spirit rather 
teach the patient disentanglement of the involu- 
tion, and the emancipation and sanctification of 
all that t2 valuable in the compound? Christ, 
instead of chaining the man possessed by devils, 
eet him free, and cast the devils out. Is there 
not a way to cast the devils out of human passion, 
without subjecting it to fettersand starvation ? 

And yet further. All historical precedent 
shows that outward restraint alone can never 
destroy the diabolic element in man, The evil 
exists in the spirit; from the spirit, as a center, 
all its manifestations radiate; and at the spirit 
must the blow be struck which would annihilate 
it. True, its visible expression may be tempo- 
rarily restrained ; but confinement only increases 


need of constant watch, lest it should suddenly 
awake in all the strength and virulence of its true 
character. Besides, the establishment of a gov- 
erning system of external constraint, in respect 
to social and other relations, is manifestly con- 
trary to the spirit and inspiration of the age. It 
is characteristic of the past rather than the pres- 
ent, or the prospective future. The march of 
civilization, and the awakening of intelligence, is 
tending on every hand to enlarge the area of 
freedom; and the morality which runs counter 
to this grand tidal current, must move with im- 
mense power, to make successful headway. The 
instincts of love and education are God-given, 
progressive, and strong as life itself; and can only 
be extinguished by death, or utter perversion. 

We offer these suggestions respectfully, and 
with all due deference to the advanced age and sta- 
bility of the Shaker dynasty. We would by no 
means underrate the perseverance and earnestness 
of these people. On the contrary, we think the 
negative morality of the Shakers much preferable 
to the want of conscientious morality which no 
one can fail to observe in current society. If 
spiritual constraint and outward legalism do exist 
among the Shakers, at least the heaviest constraint 
is laid upon evil; and wickedness is not—as is 
too often the case even in this enlightened land— 
tolerated and even encouraged by popular opinion. 

Yet, as we have already observed, but half the 
work of salvation is accomplished by suppressien ; 
while in its exercise may pure instincts and 
aspirations are overborne and crushed. The 
genius of Christ’s gospel is essentially a liberating 
spirit. ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free,’ is its watchword. May we 
not infer, from this, that the action of the Spirit 
of truth, instead of restraining or suppressing the 
freedom of man, labors to tame his passions and 
appetites, and to enlist them, in their full power 
and vigor, on the side of God and truth; thus 
giving redoubled energy and practical efficacy to 
the resurrection principle? Is not this the com- 
mencement of the regenerating process, the certain 
end of which is perfection ? 





Inspired Ambition. 

Probably no being exists, to whom the title of 
human can with justice be applied, but has felt 
within himself, at times, the uprising of aspira- 
tions and desires for something beyond ‘the pres- 
ent—for a condition or attainment which to him 
seems good and desirable. This inherent quality 
often resolves itself into a dominant ambition ; 
and operates in different directions, according to 
the nature and tendencies of its ,possessor.— 
Thus, one seeks honor, popularity, and a distin- 
guished name; another wealth, and the position 
which riches give ; a third, polish and refinement ; 
while the great generic aim in which all desires 
merge, is, power and influence over other minds 3 
or, in brief, ‘ the honor which cometh from man.’ 

Recognizing, as we do, this aspiring tendency 
to be inherently good and genuine, and una- 
ble to avoid the perception “f its almest uni- 
versal perversion, the inquiry unavoidably occurs, 
—in what consists the true exercise of our am- 
bition ; and how shall it be made to serve the 
cause of truth and righteousness? And here the 
rebuke of Christ to the Jews occurs with stern 
emphasis: ‘ How can ye believe which receive hon- 
or one of another, and seek not the honor that com- 
eth from God only ?? This is deecided, but nega- 
tive. We cannot avoid the intimation, however, 
that to be saved we must refuse to pursue the 
honor which comes from man, and seck that which 
‘cometh from God only.’ 

Here is opportunity for the exercise of our 
highest aspirations. Al! the activity of ambition 
which we see displayed in winning honor, wealth 
and power among men, will find opportunity for 
its utmost exercise in securing the popularity and 
honor which God bestows upon those who please 
him. 

How, then, shall we acquire this honor? and 
what are the requisites for popularity with the 
heavens ? Evidently the qualifications are of a 
very different nature from those which command 
worldly popularity. Christ was one whom the 
Father delighted to honor; and what was his char- 
acter? He defines it himself in few words: ‘I 
am meek and lowly in heart.’ This was his pre- 
dominant characteristic; and his entire life bears 
witness to it. Amid all the storms and vicissi- 
tudes of his earthly existence, through all the 
abuse and persecution that was heaped upon him, 
his spirit never rebelled or murmured, but quietly 
submittea to the insults of men, in unvarying 
meekness and obedience. 

He is a worthy model; and our highest am- 





ite intensity, and like a slumbering tiger, there is 


bition need take no wider range than to be like 





him; for by so doing, we shall not fail to secure 
the honor that comes from God. Individually, 
we ask no better destiny. The appiaue of 
nations, the power and influence of wealth, 
and every object which worldly ambition cher- 
ishes and labors for, we would willingly sacrifice 
for the meck and gentle spirit of Christ. Wealth 
will vanish; human honor will fade away ; death 
will claim both the idol and its worshippers; but 
the honor which God bestows is imperishable as 
himeelf, and will outlast all time. 





The Use of Trials, 

What believer has not had his trials—sorrows 
deep and sore, in the midst of which the full heart 
felt that there was no other resource but God? 
no means of deliverance but such as His provi- 
dence should open? Who but has seen moments 
when he was tempted to repine, and think his lot 
hard, and his pathway thorny ? And who,—when 
his deliverance is accomplished, and whea, in the 
clear sunshine of God’s favor, he looks back upon 
the temporary darkness as past,—but thanks 
our Father for trials and suffering—in short, for 
anything that refines and improves us, and draws 
us nearer to him? 

Thank God, say we, for all the trials necessary 
to make our hearts soft and broken. Thank God 
for any suffering, however severe, that loosens our 
hold upou outward things, and drives us near to 
him, as our refuge and shelter. How often, when 
prosperity surrounds us, and exterior attractions 
are seducing our attention, have we been recalled 
to earnestness by some acute spiritual or physical 
suffering! And how often, when the storm has 
passed by, and our spirits are sincere and hum- 
bled, have we found, in our fellowship with 
better spirits, that peace which passeth under- 
standing, and which the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

Let us, then, not murmur under affliction, but 
endure it patiently, as a part of our inheritance, 
and as an essential means of perfection and ulti- 
mate happiness. Let us trust that God, in his 
beneficent providence, inflicts upon us the least 
painful process necessary to that attainment.— 
Whom he loveth he chasteneth. Our suffering is 
a proof of God’s love—an evidence of his daily 
care and watchfulness over us. And in learning 
to submit quietly and obediently to his chastise- 
ments, one half the victory is gained, and the 
necessity of their repetition lessened. It is only 
as the child is stubborn and rebellious that, severe 
punishment is necessary. Whatever his faults, 
when he is thoroughly humbled, and becomes 
docile and receptive, the suffering necessary to 
their correction becomes comparatively light. 





Winter Thoughts. 

Winter with us is now fairly established. The 
verdure of summer has disappeared ; the fields 
are chill and pallid, and Boreas plays strange, 
wild pranks with the newly-fallen snow, whirling 
it hither and thither as if sporting in the extreme 
of a mad frolic. Thoughts of Dr. Kane arise; and 
with the thermometer at zero, and the keen air 
nipping our faces, and frosting our breath, we en- 
deavor to imagine one’s sensations at fifty below, 
and no warm retreat where to find shelter and 
rest. It isa favorite season for sombre moralists, 
who delight to find in the fall of the leaf an em- 
blem of approaching dissolution; in the torpid 
earth an image of death and the grave; in the 
drifting snow, a winding sheet; and in the howl of 
the blast, the wail of some vengeful demon, boding 
destruction to mankind. 

But winter, we confess, brings to us no such 
saddening images. It is a time of thought and 
study ; of fireside comforts and home enjoyments, 
all the more pure and refined, because more eso- 
teric and spiritual than the sensuous delights of 
the warmer seasons. The cold without only ren- 
ders us more appreciative of the warmth within. 
And when to this physical heat is superadded the 
warmth which springs from loving hearts, and 
brotherly companionship, we forget the inclemen- 
cy of the elements, or recur to it only as a pleasant 
contrast. 

Considered in its bearings on our spiritual ex- 
perience, winter is perhaps the most profitable 
time of the year. As outward and superficial 
attractions are withdrawn, the heart turns toward 
God in a more involuntary and spontaneous way. 
We instinctively realize, ina deeper and more 
practical manner, that all material comforts are 
transitory ; that earthly pleasures are trifling and 
unsatisfactory ; and in short, that all good and 
all happiness which do not spring from God as their 
fountain-head, are fictitious and worthless, and 


ers of summer before the inevitable advance of 
winter. But God is the same forever; and those 
who look to him for happiness will find their 
enjoyment to be of that enduring nature, which 
neither time nor seasun can depress, but which is 
immortal as the soul. 





The Gospel of Improvement, 

Our heart has been made thankful of late, by 
the contemplation of the gospel of Christ as a 
gospel of improvement. Eternal progress! what 
thought can be more cheering ? No standing still— 
no retrogression—but a steadfast and onward 
course of improvement in all truth, forever in- 
creasing, and never reaching the ultimatum,— 
‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’ To the 
spirit, in its natural and unperverted state, im- 
provement is one of the choicest and most exquis- 
ite delights; and its perpetuity would of itself 
form a source of unintermitted happiness. Per- 
fection, as it is termed, is no real limit to improve- 
ment. Beyond that, are a thousand paths of 
progress. The wonders of the universe are com- 
paratively hidden from our view ; at best we have 
but a faint and imperfect glimmering of the im- 
mensity in which we dwell. What a field is here 
for improvement and progress! Well may we 
imagine that eternity is scarcely too long to fathom 
its hights and depths. The infinite love and 
wisdom of God—how feeble is our comprehension 
of its magnitude; and how encouraging the promise 
that we shall ‘know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge.’ We have the promise of 
Christ, that the Holy Spirit shall lead us into all 
truth— truth not only relating to our spiritual 
welfare, and salvation, but all truth—truth re- 
specting whatever exists; whether it be the 
merest animalcule that sports unseen in a drop of 
water, or the undefined immensity of the starry 
heavens. Is not the gospel which promises all 
this, and infinitely more, essentially a Gospel of 
Improvement ? 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

The magnificent project of a railroad to the Pa- 
cific begins to look as if it might sometime be ac- 
complished. Bills for the purpose are under the 
consideration of Congress, specifying the routes 
chosen by the different parties, and the terms on 
which they are ready to undertake them. Of 
course, by all plans, the government is required to 
contribute largely in lands, money and privileges , 
and the importance of such a work to the nation 
seems fully to justify the outlay proposed. The 
Treasury was never in a better condition than now 
to meet it—with its debts nearly all paid off, $20 
000,000 in its coffers, and an annual income of $70, 
000,000. Lt is to be hoped that the advocates of 
the different routes will be able to unite in help- 
ing forward the one finally adopted by Congress. 
When we get one railroad to the Pacitic in opera- 
tion, it will be time enough to think of an oppo- 
sition route. 

The negroes at the South seem to be ready to 
take advantage of any chance that may offer for 
insurrection. There is said to be considerable ex- 
citement in Tennessee on account of the supposed 
discovery of a plot of this kind among them lately. 
Nineteen negroes were executed by their owners, 
and one white man, diguised as a negro, flogged to 
death. Another white man was shot by the mob. 
In Missouri, Virginia, and Alabama, also, it has 
been thought necessary to put the negroes under 
strict watch, and prevent their congregating to- 
gether. The Southern correspondent of the Cour- 
ier des Etats Unis, however, states the following 
to be the real facts in the case: that the poor ne- 
groes had got the idea that Col. Fremont, with a 
large force, was waiting at the bottom of the Cum- 
berland river, for Christmas night to come, when 
he was to emerge from it, invade the country, and 
set them free. The rise in the water of the river, 
they accounted for in this way; and as his pow- 
der would be likely to be wetted by being so long 
under water, they had procured a supply to re- 
place it. 

In regard to Walker’s doings in Nicaragua, 
there is some uncertainty. His party have, it 
seems, gained some successes over the Costa Ri- 
cans, and a schooner of theirs has taken a brig of 
war in a brilliant action off San Juan del Sud; 
but for some cause he has been obliged to aban- 
don and burn Granada and Masaya, and retire 
upon Rivas. 





MISCELLANY. 


feat in telegraphing: “The steamship Atlantic 
was signaled off the light-ship between 9 and 10 
o'clock Tuesday forenoon. When a few miles 
outside the Hook she was boarded by the News 





will perish before the stern realities of existence, 
like the green foliage and frail but beautiful flow- 


Agent of the Associated Press, and the main 


.-+.The papers record the following as a great 
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points of her news were dispatched to Sandy 
Hook by the agency of carrier pigeons, from 
whence it was telegraphed to the agent of the 
Association in this city, and by him was tele- 
graphed to all parts of the country nearly two 
hours in advance of the arrival of the steamer at 
her wharf. The news thus sent was published in 
New Orleans an hour before the steamer reached 
her wharf in New York.” 

.---The Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, has 
lately issued a book, for private circulation, en- 
titled, ‘Scriptural Examination of the Institu- 
tion of Slavery,’ intended to prove that the 
development of Slavery in the United States is 
calculated to secure ‘civil and religious liberty’ 
to the race in Africa. 

.---The State Bible Society of South Carolina, 
at a meeting on the 28th ult., resolved to codper- 
ate with the American Bible Society in the work 
of supplying every household in the land with the 
Scmptures. To this end it calls upon every local 
Bible Society to put forth immediate efforts to 
meet ‘the wants of all classes of the population’ 
in this respect. 

..--It isetated that parties have been for some 
time in correspondence with the Cuban and 
Spanish authorities for the privilege of laying a 
telegraph-line between Cuba and the United 
States. Itis proposed to lay a cable from the 
point of Cape Sable, the extreme southern point 
of Florida, to Havana, the distance being little 
over 70 miles-—about the same stretch as that 
across the Gulf of St, Lawrence. 

.---The subscription list for the £350,000 
required by the Atlantic Telegraph Company has 
been closed, the applications having considerably 
exceeded the specified amount. All the shares 
are £1,000 each, and a call of 20 per cent is to be 
paid upon them. A combination of names of 
higher standing in the commercial world has 
rarely been obtained, and the confidence felt in 
the early accomplishment of the undertaking 
appears to be complete. The proportions in which 
the 350 shares have been taken are: 101 in Lon- 
don, 88 in America, 76 in Liverpool, 37 in Glas- 
gow, 28 in Manchester, 4 in Tewkesbury, 4 in 
Brighton, 1 in Nottingham, and 1 in Leamington. 
It is understood that application will be made to 
the United States Government for an annual 
grant equal to four per cent on the capital—such 
as has been accorded by the British Treasury. 
The Company possess an exclusive privilege from 
the British Colonies of Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward’s Island, and also from the State of Maine, 
for laying sub-marine cables to those shores.— 
London Times. 

..--Thirty millions of bricks have been manu- 
factured in Milwaukie, Wis., during the past year. 
Many of these have been sent to the East, being 
considerably sought in consequence of their color, 
a pale yellow. 

...-A ‘dummy,’ or stationary engine, has been 
placed on the Hudson River Railroad, which 
draws the cars to and from the Thirty-first Street 
depot, working admirably, at a saving of just one 
half the expense of horses, besides being much 
safer. During the past four weeks it has dragged 
two hundred full freight cars up to the Depot. 

..--The ship ‘Dirigo,’ from Boston for Mon- 
rovia, has carried out the materials for a college 
building in Liberia, 70 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 
three stories high, to be erected on the bank of 
the Paul’s River, about 12 miles from Monrovia. 
The building will accommodate the President and 
one Professor, with forty or fifty students. Hon. 
J. J. Roberts, long the President of the Republic, 
is President elect of the College. 

...-The papers amuse themselves considerably 
over a wager recently lost and paid by a certain 
Mr. Batcheller, of Sutton, Mass. Mr. B., it seems 
had agreed, in case Fremont was not elected, to 
draw, on a hand-sled, a barrel of beans from Sut- 
ton to Worcester, a distance of over eleven miles, 
inside of six hours; traveling on snow-shoes at 
the time. This feat he accomplished in four hours 
and twenty-six minutes. The weight of the beans 
was 233 pounds. On his entrance into Worcester 
he was met by a large crowd, who accompanied 
him in the form of a procession to his destins- 
tion. The crowd is said to have numbered 
10,000 persons. 

...-The inhabitants of Arezonia,—a territory in 
the northern part of Mexico, ceded to the United 
States by the Gadsden treaty,—haye petitioned 
Congress for the privileges of a territorial govern- 
ment. The territory embraces about twenty-nine 
thousand square miles; and would form a State 
more than half as large as New York. 

...-A suspension-bridge is building across the 
Ohio River at Cincinnati, It is to be sixteen 
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hundred and six feet, nearly one third of a mile, 
in length, and one hundred and twenty-two feet 
above the low-water mark. 

....Wm. E. Thompsvn, for the last twenty 
years financial editor of the New York Courier 
and ‘Enquirer, a man who had always enjoyed the 
confidence of his employers and of the bankers of 
the city, left on the 2d inst, in the Persia, having 
fraudulently obtained securities to the amount of 
$20,000. 

..--The Western papers estimate that about 
400 lives and $4,000,000 worth of property have 
been lost on the Lakes during the past year—be- 
ing $1,202, 000 more than last year. They at- 
tribute a great partof it to the bad stateof the 
harbors. 

...-An interesting meeting of the Geographical 
Society was held on the 24th ult. at London, Sir 
Roderick J. Murchison, Vice-President, presiding. 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field was introduced to the Society 
and gave a lecture on the Atlantic Telegraph.— 
Mr. Field said that, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
the Americans declared their independence of 
Great Britain, and before the 4th of July, 1857, 
he hoped the two people would be again united. 
The Chairman announced the departure of Dr. Kane 
for Havana, It was alsu stated that the British 
Government is favorable toa surveying expedition 
up the rivers Niger and Chadda; also, that the 
Admiralty has assented to the offer of Lieuts. De 
Crespigny and Forbes to survey the Island of 
Borneo. Lieut. Pym then read his outline of a 
plan for a further search after Sir John Franklin's 
expedition. He denied that the relics found by 
Dr. Rae proved that Franklin’s party had perished. 
The scheme that Lieut. Pym proposed was com- 
prehensive. One screw steamer with twenty men 
was to penetrate as far down Peel Sound as 
possible, there winter, and by the aid of dogs, 
purchased at the Danish settlements of Greenland, 
pursue the search down both sides of the Sound. 
Another screw steamer was to push through 
Behring’s Strait and winter at King William Land. 
A third party would descend the great Fish 
River. Having pointed out the field of search, 
Lieut. Pym said that the eastern route to it was 
comparatively uncertain, while he believed that 
sooner or later in each year the northern shores 
of the American coutinent could be coasted by 
ships. Capt. Collinson had offered to take a ship 
to Simpson Bay in ten months, and, indeed, had 
given it as his opinion that he could take the 
Marlborough, the largest ship in the British Navy, 
through. Sir Roderick Murchison hoped that the 
Government would make another search, but if 
not, Lady Franklin had determined to send another 
expedition on her own account. Dr. Rae then 
intormed the meeting that he did not think Frank- 
lin would be found in the locality where the relics 
had been met with, but he (Dr. Rae) fully intend- 
ed to make a further search. The Times urges 
the Government to discountenance any attempt at 
anew expedition.—English Paper. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Dec. 10.—R. 8. De Latre, lately 
of Drummondville, C, W., arrived, to make his 
abode with us for the present, as a member. of 
our school. He has taken this step in accordance 
with the invitation of the Community. Though 
he has been for some years in hearty fellowship 
with our faith and doctrine, the circumstances of 
his family have hitherto prevented him from 
joining us personally. The recent death of his 
wife, and the consequent breaking up of his fami- 
ly organization, were the providential events 
which made our invitation to him now seasonable 
and appropriate. 

Thursday Evening, Dec. 11.—Commenced the 
public reading of another new book. It is entitled 
‘Laxe Neamr; or, Explorations and Discoveries 
during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
Southwestern Africa: By Charles John Anders- 
son.’ As it was found that Fremont’s Narrative 
of Rocky Mountain explorations had been read by 
a considerable number of the Community, it was 
concluded to discontinue its further reading for 
the present, and to take up in its stead the book 
of travels above mentioned. This must of course 
furnish a wide contrast with the book of Dr. Kane 
that we lately read; as instead of encountering 
the intense cold and frosts, the icebergs, snows 
and glaciers of the arctic regions, the southern 
traveler has to endure the opposite extreme of 
temperature, panting under the scorching sun, on 
the arid hills and plains and burning sands of the 


tropics. 
Friday Evening, Dec. 12.—One of our young 


men invited criticism. At first there seemed 
nothing to be said, as there was apparently no 
particular occasion for the criticism asked for. 
But the individual being asked to criticise him- 
self, or to express his own feelings, said that it 
had been more than a year since he had received 
a criticism—that he concluded his character 
might have become better known, and that by 
the help of acriticism he might be better able 
to determine his latitude and longitude. — He felt 





some as if he was ‘ bark-bound’ in respect to spir- 
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itual improvement, &c. This opened the way for 
some one to say a few words; others followed, 
and so, as often happens, we had, before we got 
through, an edifying exercise. The subject of 
criticism was commended for a steady spirit of 
improvement, and fora genial, social disposition, 
which made him an agreeable companion. When 
he first came to the Community, it was thought 
that he had considerable tendency to skepticism ; 
but we notice with satisfaction that there has 
been a steady growth of intelligent faith. He 
was commended for being faithful in business, 
and conscientivuus and upright in his purpose.— 
He was criticised for some lack of charity and 
softness of spirit in his criticisms of others, which 
on this account were apt to be sharp and wound- 
ing to the feelings of those whom he criticised. It 
was thought that he was too apt to look at 
evil in the characters of other: ina criticising way, 
thus producing strong prejudices and dislikes, and 
not enough inclined to appreciate the good qual- 
ities of others. Objection was made by some to 
his manner of reading, (as he is one of those who 
are occasionally culled on to read in our meetings.) 
This led to some general criticism of our public 
reading. The opinion was expressed that there 
was much need of improvement in our readers ; 
and it was proposed that hereafter, when we 
have public reading, there should be freedom 
to criticise the reader. This, it was thought 
would lead to much desirable improvement. As 
we have introduced the practice of reading pub- 
licly our most interesting books, it is important 
that we should learn to be correct, acceptable 
and good readers. 

Monday, 15.—The weather for the last few days 
has been thawy, and the snow seemed to be fast 
leaving us; but last night the wind veered round 
from east or southeast, to northwest, and increased 
to a strong gale, which continued through the 
night, causing our house to tremble so much that 
several members of the family could not sleep.— 
To-day we have had a driving snow-storm which 
has continued most of the day. This evening, 
opportunity was given for criticism of the farm- 
ing department. One member remarked that he 
thought there had been some lack of that full sym- 
pathy and harmony that were desirable, between 
the farming and gardening departments; yet he 
thought that the business, on the whole, had been 
conducted in a commendable manner. Another 
expressed his disapproval of the practice of fall- 
plowing, especially on light soils, or where land 
had beer manured and cropped in the summer,— 
In such cases he thought that plowing in the fall, 
by exposing the upturned soil to the rains and 
winds of winter, caused a great loss of organic 
matter; though on sume clayey soils fall-plowing 
might be good. Another thought that more at- 
tention might be profitably given to the making 
of compost, and the saving of all valuable materi- 
als for making manures; that a knowledge of 
chemistry, and of its application to agriculture, 
was of much importance to cultivators, and would 
well repay them for its acquisition. This knowl- 
edge would teach us also how to abate many nui- 
sances, by providing plenty of absorbents, (such 
as dry muck, plaster, &c.,) to imbibe the foul 
gases that arise from sink-drains, vaults, thus 
preventing cffensive smells about the premises, 
and promoting the threefold benefit of health, 
comfort, and economy. 





Look not at Appearances. 

Before David went up against Goliath 
anc slew him, that gigantic idolater daily 
defied the army of Israel, challenging 
them to produce a man to fight him.— 
But no one would risk the encounter, for 
the sight of his vast proportions, and the 
weight of his ponderous weapons, filled 
them with terror; and the whole army 
would flee before him to their encamp- 
ment. Had David, like the others, com- 
pared himself with the foe that defied 
them, he would have found more cause of 
fear than Saul, or many of his host. But 
he remembered the lion, and the bear 
that attacked the flock that was under 
his care, and he rightly judged that the 
power by which he slew them, belonged 
to Him in whose hands the size of the 
foe was of no account. He rightly judged ; 
and with arms in no way commensurate to 
the deed to be performed he went forth 
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valiant faith-act,—the fall of this one 
man, was the discomfiture of the host of 
which he was the champion. And Israel 
who cowered before this one man, boldly 
charged the thousands that remained, 
destroying them, and the preponderance 
of their nation. 

It is not uncommon in human experi- 
ence to meet an evil, swollen, in our view, 
into a magnitude that seems to defy our 
utmost power of faith. And as we flee be- 
fore it, lesser evils start up, until almost 
every thing becomes an enemy, and evil 
fills our vision. But whenever in the 
name of Christ we can boldly face such 
foes we are sure to find that it was only a 
boasting braggart, that falls an easy vic- 
tim ; and the whole host that blackened 
our horizon, flee with its fall. But it is 
necessary, in all cases, that we arise in 
the name of Christ, and to this end it is 
well to call to mind past mercies ; to re- 
member past deliverances, great or small ; 
and count every thing that obstructs our 
way the enemy of our Lord. 4. N, L. 

Verona, N. Y. &@ 


‘Look not Behind Thee.’ 

We observe that it is tery natural for 
persons to look back and compare the 
present with the past, and think that 
they were happier in days gone by, than 
they are now; particularly is the senti- 
ment everywhere indulged that youthful 
days are the best, and the experience of 
later life comparatively dull and unpleas- 
urable. Even believers are not free from 
the influence of this imagination. Its 
falsehood in reference to them, should 
not need proof; and in general there is 
a vast amount of humbug about it- 
Memory exaggerates the pleasures of 
childhood. Childhood is a time of lively 
hope, pleasant expectations, bright pic- 
tures of the future, but not so much of 
real enjoyment. Who remembers of act- 
ually grasping the cup of pleasure aud 
drinking a good, satisfactory draught ? 
The thing we wanted was always a little 
way off. There is self-delusion and want 
of candor in this looking back and envy- 
ing the past—the pleasant scenes are 
minutely detailed in memory, but the 
sorrow connected with them is forgotten. 

Asatemptation which assails believers, 
it is right in the teeth of every thing 
reasonable and true. We misapply the 
saying of Christ, ‘Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ if we 
use it to justify the imagination that we 
were happier when we were children 
than we are now. If we were like ordi- 
nary children, in our first estate, we were 
‘without hope, and without God in the 
world.’ All the natural beauty and 
sportiveness of children is after all under 
the canopy of death and condemnation. 
They are not under law to the extent 
that older persons are—they have not 
wandered far enough to come in contact 
with the fences around them, and do not 
know there are any—in that sense they 
are free: they do not know that they 
are selfish, and their consciences are com- 
paratively quiet. But yet it is certain 
that the young heart is selfish, and sinful, 
and alienated from God ; and how is it 
possible for it to be very happy? The 





Christ wishes to have us recover, is un- 
doubtedly its dependence: little children 
are cared for by somebody elsé—they 
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selves free from care, in the guardianship 
of others, is a delicious state ; and little 
children in general enjoy that felicity. 
That is what we are to recover by our 
connection with God. We must become 
like little children in that we recognize 
our eterfal pareats, and return under 
their care. In so doing we shall escape 
from legality—-little children owe all to 
the oversight of their parents and not to 
rules and regulations, 

Satan is evidently busy in suggesting 
these comparisons which give a preference 
to the past, with a design to rob Gud and 
get credit tu himself. Ifhe can make it 
out that our youthful days which were 
passed under his administration and in 
forgetfulness of God, were happier than 
our soberer years that have been spent in 
remembrance of God and in seeking after 
him, he can establish quite a claim to 
our regard. It is worth his taking con- 
siderable pains to arrange and organize 
appearances to justify such comparisons, 
if by so doing he can get people to give 
the preference to his gervice. 

It is very common for people in the 
midst of any trial, to imagine that their 
present distress is greater than any they 
have ever had before. Perhaps it is in 

‘the nature of things that they should 
feel so, because present sensations of what- 
ever kind, exceed the memory of past sen- 
sations. But it is often a sheer delusion ; 
and a candid comparison of their past 
and present experience would prove that 
their trials grew lighter. The believer, 
in going through the judgment, is often 
tempted with this imagination, when a 
little reflection would convince him that 
there are more circumstances of relief in 
his present case than formerly—he has 
more strength to bear his trials—if they 
are sharper, the intervals between them 
are longer ; and he is steadily gaining in 
freedom and peace of heart. 

That was a sinful spirit which tempt- 
ed the children of Israel to look back to 
the leeks and onions of Egypt. They 
said impatiently, ‘Would God we had 
died in Egypt.’ They forgot the groan- 
ing bondage they were under there, and 
remembered only the present discomfort, 
which was nothing in comparison with 
what they had escaped from. The true 
spirit would have looked forward and 
seen the good things to come in the prom- 
ised Jand ; and around them, and seen 
the good things they then had—there 
was enough in their daily experience to 
be thankful for, if they could have got 
rid of their forebodings and invidious 
comparisons. Whilst they were in Egypt 
they had an opportunity to be a little 
more brutal and lazy; that is, they had 
their day’s work to do, and when it was 
finished, they could sit down by their 
flesh pots, eat their leeks and onions, and 
gotosleep. The business of life was very 
simple, and did not require any thought 
or faith or rational attention., When 
they were put in circumstances that re- 
quired them to think, which were in- 
tended to educate them, and lift them up 
a little above the brutal quietude of their 
servile state, they began to grumble. A 
fair, candid comparison of their experi- 
ence along through the wilderness, with 
what they had in Egypt, would have made 
them well contented ; and then they had 
the hope before them of better things to 
come, They only needed to be easy, and 
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and they would have avoided all tempta- 
tion to sea-sickness. 

Well did Paul say that these things 
were written for believers’ admonition ; 
for how could we better describe this 
common temptation tc look back and ex- 
aggerate the happiness of the past, for- 
getful of its griefs, than by the example 
of the Israelites ? If we see its absurdity 
in their case, let us not be cheated by the 
devil into any such delusion—let us give 
the lie to every insinuation that our best 
days are past—let us think of the joy 
that is set before us, and let that lighten 
the present affliction, instead of thinking 
of joys gone by in a way to make it heav- 
ier. Consider what an infatuation it was 
in the case of the Israelites ; such is the 
character of all this looking back~—Home 
Talk. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
South Glastenbury, Conn., Dec. 7, 1856. 
Mr. Noyes : 

Dear Sirn—Though not personal- 
ly known to you, yet I cannot help feeling 
somewhat acquainted with you through 
your writings, which the Community 
were kind enough to send me at my re- 
quest. I sympathize with you in your 
religious views as expressed in the Berean, 
especially your articles on ‘ Christian 
Faith,’ and ‘ Salvation from Sin,’ 

I visited the Commune at Wallingford 
some two weeks since, and was much 
pleased with my visit. It seemed a pleas- 
ant thing for brethren to dwell together 
in unity. My visit was of necessity short, 
but I trust to see them again before 
long, if God be willing, when, if agreeable 
to the Commune, perhaps my stay may 
be longer, if not permanent, 

I confess Christ as a Savior from all 
sin, as my father, my preserver and de- 
fender, and as the only name given under 
heaven whereby men may be saved. I 
coincide with you in believing that Christ 
by his suffering and death effectually set 
aside the Mosaic dispensation of law, 
leaving us in its stead the great law of 
love, the New Commandment which he 
gave unto his followers, that we should 
love one another ; that we may all be in 
him as he is in the Father, thus making 
us one in Christ, ‘of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named.’ 
Wishing you and the Commune all suc- 
cess, both spiritual and temporal, as 
being one with you in Christ, I remain 
Yours sincerely, Cc. W. 8. 


Port Rowan, C. W., Nov. 30, 1856. 

BELOVED FRIENDS :— 

I feel a great desire to communicate 
with you again, and should do so more 
frequently if circumstances did not pre- 
vent me, I long for the time when there 
will be no impediments, and believe that 
it isnot far distant. We can look abroad 
and behold all things tending to break 
the nations in pieces like a potter’s vessel, 
and to bring in the peaceful reign of our 
king. Then will our warfare be ended, 
and every one be rewarded according to 
his works. 

I have been reading ‘ Dred’ lately, and 
how I pity and pray for our brothers and 
sisters who are among that persecuted 
race. In fact my soul abhors all shades 
of slavery, for there are many. I have 
pondered on the 20th and 21st verses of 
the 21st chapter of Exodus. Does it 
mean that they could scourge a servant 
so as to cause death in a day or two, and 
be accounted innocent ? I know that 
God is just, and appreciate his mercy in 
redeeming us from the curse of the law. 
How gracious and lovely the gospel dis- 
pensation appears when compared with it. 
I think that many people are waking up 
of late, and making inquiry about it ; 
they begin to feel that they pay their 
money for that which is not bread. * * 





yield a little to the motion of the waters, 
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The Agapemone. 

We see occasional mention in the English pa- 
pers, of a body of persons located somewhere 
near Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, and designa- 
ting their residence by the euphonious title of 
the Agapemone, or abode of love. Accounts 
which we receive of their tenets, and religious 
basis, are confused and unsatisfactory; but we 
infer that they practice a species of Communism, 
and also a certain kind of free love. Evidently 
they are quite ar unusual phenomenon to the staid 
English minds which surround them, and not 
easily accounted for on ordinary principles. The 
following description of a visit to their dwelling: 
is from the Somerset (Eng.) Gazette; evidently 
from a writer not predisposed in their favor: 

Should any of our readers desire to visit this 
abode of love situate at the Four Forks, Spax- 
ton, having, in their way from Bridgewater, 
journeyed about five miles, they will come upon 
the site of a group of buildings; and, towering 
above one looking somewhat like a chapel, 
they will perceive a flagstaff. Having turned 
an angle in the road, you will soon tind yourself 
in front of a low range of cottages, lying to 
the right of this chapel, before which are placed 
some iron rails. Ascending a few steps to the 
raised ground in front of them, you will perceive 
two circular flower beds, neatly bordered and 
supplicd with a variety of flowers. Looking 
at these cottages, you will probably find that 
the lower room of one is occupied by a number 
of laundresses, busily engaged in preparing the 
fine linen clear and white for the saints within. 
One of the maids will probably ask your busi- 
ness, when, having inquired if you may be 
permitted to view the premises, and giving 
your name, you will be politely requested to 
remain while she goes to inquire. Upon her 
return, you may be informed that a gentleman 
will presently wait upon you to guide your steps 
aright. Having thanked her for her kindness, 
you wait, sauntering up and down in front of 
the cottages, now and then casting a glance to- 
wards the door at which you expect the gentle- 
man, or perhaps watching the industrious women 
and feeling a little curious to know the purport 
of a conversation that is passing between one 
of the principals and a fair young girl that you 
observe in oue of the lower rooms of these cot- 
tages, who seems very much like a pretty bird 
fluttering around the nest of the fowler. Your 
ears having been saluted with some witty re- 
mark from one or more of the neighbors, who, 
seeing @ party waiting for entrance, seemed 
disposed to let you know that their opinion is 
not very high as to the morality of the inmates, 
a little door opens to the left of the cottages, 
leading into the grounds, and the figure of a 
geutleman presents itself before you. His ap- 
pearance reminds you of the shabby-genteel—— 
a tall figure, around which seems to hang a 
cloud of mystery, and a certain indescribable 
reserved courtesy. Having entered the gate, 
you follow your guide, who treading a path to 
the right, leads you to a conservatory, where 
your senses are delighted with the fragrance 
and the various hues of a number of rare and 
beautiful flowers. Having feasted your eyes 
with these you are next led to a hot house, 
where many costly and rare foreign plants may 
be seen. You pass on, leaving a beeutiful lawn 
to the left, which has been mown very nicely 
by a patent machine, and ascend a few steps 
to a terrace, lately completed, with stone pal- 
isades, from which you may have a view of the 
hills behind, and the pleasaut vale between.—— 
From thence you descend in the middle of the 
terrace by some stone steps, leading you by 
another path toward the stables, a nice range 
of buildings where you will be shown some 
beautiful horses. Your senses are gratified 
with the varied objects of a magnificently fur 
nished saloon, instead of, as you had expected 
from outside appearances, a neatly pewed chapel. 
Lookiug around you, you observe a splendid 
harp, covered over to ke«p it from the dust ; 
and if you examine it, you will find it a beauti- 
fuly-finished instrument, inlaid with gold and 
pearl. Not far from this you will observe one 
of Broadwood’s very handsome piano-fortes, 
said to have cost 160 guineas. But that which 
demands the greatest admiration in the music 
department is a splendid and costly fiue-toned, 
powerful, self-acting organ, Around the sides 
of this part of the chapel you observe seats, 
evidently for the second-class worshipers.—— 
Proceeding toward the upper end of the chapel, 
you have to ascend a platform, raised about 
two feet from the floor, and commencing about 
half be | along the chapel. This you will find 
covered with a variety of splendid furniture, as 
if it were a nobleman’s drawing-room instead of 
a place of worship, consisting of a number of 
lounges and chairs covered with rich crimson 
velvet or plush, sinking under you like a bed 
of down. Here you find, in the very holy of 
holies, a billiard-table, large and splendid, of 


ing admired the vases and varied beauties of 
the place, you are asked if you would like to 
hear a piece of music played on the self-acting 
organ, to which you gladly assent; and being 
directed by your ide to take your place at 
the opposite end of the room to the instrument, 
as the best place to hear to advantage, you sink 
in a reclining position on one of the lounges, 
full of expectation. You tremble for the fair 
and simple one initiated into the mysteries of 
this Princeite religion under such circumstan- 
ces. Before they entered the Agapemone, 
there were certain new revelations about some 
mysterious marriages that took place. In all 
these cases there were no previous courtships 
nor intentions to marry known ; but Mr. Prince 
said it was the will of God to choose each lady 
for each gentleman, and oblige them to marry 
at once; the result of which was, that Mr. 
Williams was married to Miss Perry, Mr. Thom- 
as to Miss Nottige, Mr. Price to Miss H. Not- 
tige, Mr. Cobb to Miss E. Nottige, and Mr. 
Starkley to Miss Ellen Perry. At least three 
of them are said to have had £10,000 each, 
and we have good reason to believe the othera 
were not penniless. Having secured these la- 
dies, and some other persons of property, they 
then thought they could do without the world, 
and that the world must do without them, ar? 
so, shutting up the bowels of their compassion 
against us wicked unbelievers in their creed, 
they declared that the day of grace was ended ; 
and haviug persuaded many that had believed 
their testimony to enter into community and 
take up their abode with them, they asserted 
that the door of mercy was shut. From that 
time there was no public preaching. The read- 
ing of the Word of God, and prayer, were dis- 
countenanced, the inmates being informed that 
their work was to praise God instead of to pray. 
The setting apart of one day as a day of rest, 
or sacred Sabbath, was disregarded, each day 
being considered to be equally holy; and then 
they work on al! days alike. The other court 
worshipers used to go in various vehicles from 
the surrounding villages to spend their Sabbath 
at the Agapemone, where they occupied their 
time by working in the gardens, and in various 
household duties, or in a variety of sports such 
as hockey, billiards, &c. Here, having gath- 
ered their scattered tribes, they enjoy all the 
luxuries of life—driving about—that is, the 
upper class, for it was only those who could add 
to the funds that could be permitted to enjoy 
the first-class entertainments, the others becom- 
ing the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
men servants and maid servants. These were 
permitted, no doubt, to behold with their eyes 
what they might not enjoy in their lives; but 
as it is agreat honor to wait upon the greas 
and the noble, they were permitted to dwelt 
within this ark, preserved from the contamina- 
tion of the wicked world without, and to serve 
their masters and mistresses as required. Al- 
though they are fed and neatly clothed, how- 
ever, and, on the whole, we suppose, are pretty 
generally well treated, yet they can not look to 
the hand of their mistresses or masters for wages 
—for silver and gold they get none, and, in- 
deed, what can they want with it ?—for the 
end of the world is near! ‘The time of the in- 
mates seems to have been generally employed 
in reading, working, riding and walking, and 
occasionally their evenings in entertainments, 
such as concerts, &c. 





Egyptian Corn. 

We were presented yesterday with an ear of 
7 pe corn, grown from seed found in the 
hand of a mummy, by Mr. Wm. R. Bristow, 
Bushwick Cross Roads, Brooklyn, in whose 
grounds it was raised. A stout stem supports 
the ear, which consists of numerous little grain- 
bearing branches growing closely together, in 
a bushy, tapering form, and exzeeding in size 
a large pine-apple. ‘The grain, which is very 
numerous, resembles the kernel of wheat, and 
is full of farinaceous matter. A single ear 
would supply seed enough to planta’small gar- 
den. It is interesting to reflect that this grain 
is now reproduced from seed grown, perhaps, 
in the remote time when,the wise Joseph hus- 
banded the crops of Egypt during the seven 
years of plenty, to give the people food during 
the succeeding years of famine.— New- York 
Sun. 





Important Discovery.— We understand, says 
The Montreal Herald, that an important discovery 
has recently been made by Sir William Logan. It 
is the presence, in the township of Chatham, on 
the Ottawa, of a very extensive deposit of the 
formation of what is properly called burr stone. 
Sir William has expressed an opinion that in its 
adaptation for the grinding-stunes of flour and 
other corn mills, it fully equals that of the best 
French burr stone, which is imported into every 
market in the world, and forms no inconsiderable 
item in the exports from France. 

Letters NoT orHERWwiIsr AcKNowLencen.—J. B, 
Frisbie, R. Kenyon, Ezra F. Weeks, James Kobin- 














goueicorsti value, said to have been made (at 
least the frame) of the Royal George. Hav- 


son, John D. Puor, Earl Joslen. 





